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Not only the folklore of the jungle, but also the popular songs of the
carnival and the historic airs of colonial Brazil have attracted Villa-Lobos,
Thus, in Descobrimento do Brasil (Discovery of Brazil, originally written
for a film in 1936), Villa-Lobos depicts the voyage of discovery, the set-
tlement, and the thanksgiving. For his themes, Villa-Lobos uses old
Portuguese songs, Indian folk songs, and, in the concluding section, a
double chorus a ca^ella, in which the male voices sing a Gregorian chant,
while the female chorus intones Indian songs in the Guarany language.
From Descobrimento do Brasil Villa-Lobos drew four concert suites, com-
prising the following movements: Introduction) Ale<griay Adagio Senti-
mental, Ualaloce (Amerindian chant), Cascavel (Bagatelle), Impressao
Moura (Moorish Impression), Impressao Iberica (Iberian Impression),
Festa nas Selvas (Festival in the Forest), Procissao da Cruz (Procession
of the Cross), and Primeira Missa no Brasil (First Mass in Brazil).

Momofrecoce, composed by Villa-Lobos in Paris in 1929, is a suite
drawn from the piano composition Carnaval das Criangas Brasileiras
(Carnival of Brazilian Children), and arranged for piano, orchestra, and
Brazilian percussion instruments. The title is the telescoped form of
Momo Precoce, precocious Momo, or Child Carnival King.

The most original contribution of Villa-Lobos to Brazilian music is
a group of twelve works entitled Choros. Properly, Choros is a street
band of players of popular songs, but Villa-Lobos extends the name to
mean any composition "in which the various aspects of Brazilian music,
Indian and popular, achieve their synthesis." The first Choros, in the
popular vein, is written for the Brazilian guitar (violao) solo. The
second Choros is a duet for flute and clarinet, extremely dissonant in
treatment, and reflecting some characteristics of Brazilian popular song.
Choros No. 3 is scored for several wind instruments and a male chorus.
Choros No. 4 is a quartet for brass instruments. Choros No. 5, subtitled
Alma Brasileira (Brazilian Soul), for piano solo, is one of the most
popular of Villa-Lobos3 compositions. It is cast in simple ternary form,
with an explosively rhythmic middle section containing a quotation from
a popular Brazilian song. Choros No. 6 is a lengthy work, scored for an
unusual combination of instruments, including the bombardine, guitar,
and native percussion. Choros No. 7 is written for flute, oboe, clarinet,
saxophone, bassoon, violin, and violoncello. Choros No. 8, No. 9, No. 10,
No. n, and No. 12, are complex works, requiring a large orchestra and
a battery of native percussion instruments. The score of Choros No. 10
includes a mixed chorus, which intones with savage intensity a popular